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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



SCHOOLMA'AM AND SCHOOLMASTER 

Concord, Mass. 

Sib, — After I had written the first part of the following, I read your 
editorial in the November North American, and was delighted to find 
we had been thinking along the same lines. I hope you will be interested 
in what I have to say. 

I was for twenty years a teacher in New York, of Political Economy 
and Social Statics, and that, of course, brought a deep interest in polities, 
or would have done so if I had not been brought up in a family that has 
cared for such things since our country was settled. 

I am a woman of seventy, and remember the elections that were so con- 
tested, as we thought at that primitive moment, of Pierce and later of 
Buchanan, with all its deep meaning. Then came the great election of 
Lincoln that brought us face to face with issues of death and life to our 
country. Then the second election, when our hearts were heavy with 
anxiety. The next great moment was when Cleveland stood for other 
needed steps forward and for honesty in public life, and we won the day. 
So I may call myself a Lincoln Eepubliean and a Cleveland Democrat, 
welcoming good from any man, Democrat or Republican ! 

And on that basis I make these friendly criticisms of President Wilson. 

First, the man himself. Is he disinterested? It is difficult to say what 
he could be working for now in the way of self-aggrandizement, as he 
has reached the highest thing in the gift of the American people, but he 
has the strange quality in his mind, it seems to me, which characterized 
Gladstone and made so many peoople doubt his sincerity. There is a 
twist somewhere, but I don't know its name. He is opinionated, ob- 
stinate, and curiously unwilling to consult or take counsel on equal terms. 

Sometimes I think the whole key to certain things in his nature is that 
he has intellectual arrogance, and arrogance of any kind is forbidden 
fruit to human nature. I think he has the same quality of self-deception 
that Gladstone had. Of course, the consciousness of being right would lay 
upon him the imperative necessity to force his measures, and that is really 
my greatest anxiety concerning him. Now, go back to his governorship of 
New Jersey; I thoroughly disapproved of his course as regards Senator 
Martine. He brought all his influence to bear upon the Legislature whieh 
was unwilling, and forced it to send him as Senator. In saying this I 
remember all the details, that he was chosen by the Primaries, but Wil- 
son's conduct blunted the distinction between the legislative and the execu- 
tive, just as his present course is doing. 

I have always been a Tariff Reformer, and must express my hearty 
satisfaction at the passing of the best Tariff Law since the Walker Bill, 
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and also my full recognition of Mr. Wilson's wise and determined action. 
But I think his coercive power strained the limit of the executive pre- 
rogative to the vanishing-point. He has brought the same pressure to 
bear in connection with the Currency Bill, and would have forced it 
through in its original and crude form but for the organized opposition 
of the intelligent group whose business it is to understand the difficul- 
ties and intricacies of currency legislation. 

We cannot afford in a Republic to pass unchallenged this assumption 
of power, which is, as you know, latent in our Constitution. His open 
charge or uncontradicted theories of men lobbying against his measures, 
and unwillingness, until really beaten, to allow consideration of the opin- 
ions of bankers whose business it is to understand banking conditions 
throughout the whole land, whose interest is the interest of the whole 
community; to ignore those opinions until forced by public opinion to 
consider them, is unworthy a statesman. The thing I have most against 
him, however, is his class legislation, certainly inconsistent with true 
patriotism and true democracy. He is feeling it necessary to excuse 
himself in connection with his signing the Bill containing the exemp- 
tion of Labor Unions from the appropriation in connection with the 
Sherman Act. That was class legislation of the most outrageous char- 
acter, because, in spite of his disclaimer, the Bill put our Government 
on record as condoning criminal violence; it made a class apart from the 
rest of the community. Now, I do not believe this was even a tacit 
bargain with Gompers, but it showed certainly a great lack of moral 
delicacy. 

Then, I don't believe in his class taxation, discriminating, un-American, 
and un-republiean. The tax should begin at one thousand dollars, and 
be the same on the extremest income. Under these circumstances it 
could be small enough to weigh very slightly upon the poorer people like 
ourselves, and yet each citizen could be made to feel his or her responsi- 
bility for lavish expenditure or for waste. As it is, the great body of 
the electorate thinks itself free from this special tax, the great body of 
voters, and sees gladly the burden of the support of the Government 
thrown upon another group which, whatever may have been the way in 
which some of the fortunes have been made, still consists of the class 
that has through initiative, enterprise, self-control, and thrift, furnished 
the capital — the money capital as well as much of the intellectual capital — ■ 
which has built up this wonderful country. It needs money, just cash, 
to do this, and some of the work had to be done quiekly. I remember 
especially the building of the first transcontinental railway, and how 
difficult it was to finance it. There was not money enough to be gotten 
at, and so the Government made certain concessions of land. But the 
question to the people of my generation was a pretty tremendous one; 
it was the keeping the Pacific coast in the Union, and making possible 
the binding together the country for our War of Emancipation. It 
is not morally right to put a law on the statute-books that so discrimi- 
nates and divides. 

Now, for Mexico. I think in the beginning he felt right about it, 
but, as is his way, his right idea has swollen! It would always be a 
question just where was our right or wisdom of interference. But he 
has carried it too far. Whatever government exists in a country is in 
reality by the consent of the governed, and is probably truly repre- 
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sentative of the average intellectual and moral condition. Mexico is un- 
doubtedly a country with disorganized and mutinous forces that can be 
best governed despotically by one of their own people, and the idea of 
a republic is probably purely imitative. It will be only out of conditions 
of increasing order, or with time to breathe, that solidity will come. I 
think Wilson's attitude of dictating what kind of an election, with what 
kind of result, is again in defiance of the democratic ideal, and is calcu- 
lated to bring uneasiness in other southern communities. 

It seems inexplicable on any basis that he should have chosen a com- 
paratively unknown man who speaks no Spanish and knows nothing 
about Spanish-Ameriean traditions, instead of seeking carefully for a 
man with real intellectual prestige, familiar with language and civiliza- 
tion, who would have been accepted by the whole world, including Mexico, 
as a man with whom to take counsel. This question, the most delicate 
that has come up in our day, he has intrusted to the average man chosen, 
as they say, because he was one of the great Bryan's henchmen. I don't 
see what blessing could have come from such inexperience. 

As for the blows Wilson has dealt Civil Service Eeform, all that is 
full of overwhelming surprise. There isn't a spoilsman throughout the 
country that doesn't feel encouraged. My only and my last hope here 
is that, when he has settled what he might consider more pressing things — 
he being what he calls himself, a " one-track mind " — he will take the 
whole Civil Service and give it the reconstruction from top to bottom 
which it has needed ever since our Civil War. Positions have been cov- 
ered without examination, inefflcients have been retained, veterans have 
crippled, spoilsmen have nibbled or taken bites, until the whole organiza- 
tion needs purification ; but it must be done by some one who is a de- 
voted advocate of the Merit System, who can be trusted to be without 
partisanship and without fear. Now, the chances are pretty even in 
my mind as to whether he is the man who can do it with judgment and 
balance, though he may be the man. 

November 20th. Is there any theory as to who are the men with whom 
Wilson takes real counsel? Are they men who have shown the nation 
that they have experience, wisdom, balance, real knowledge of existing 
national and world conditions? In the past has it been the President's 
wont to seek advice from men of strong character and practical experi- 
ence? If so, how can one account for the inexperience and second-rate 
qualities of the men whom he chooses as his associates and representa- 
tives? I suppose one must feel that, never mind how high and disinter- 
ested the motives and theories of the President of the United States, in 
moments of such delicacy as the Mexican situation the success in large 
part depends upon the quality of men he selects as his representatives. 
Now, it occurred to me yesterday, in quite a clear way, that the fact of 
Wilson being an educated man himself has confused our theory of his 
characteristics. Is it that he really, perhaps unknown to himself, has spun 
back to one of the ideals of the French Revolution, the equal power of 
all men to deal well with complex situations, believing that the average 
man picked up at the street-corner has in him as much ability to judge 
questions as the specialist who may have devoted an entire life to the 
consideration of the matter? That on every subject dealing with po- 
litical economy, so subtle and far-reaching, the average man is as skilled 
as the man who has trained himself to judge such matters; that the aver- 
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age man can understand the intricacies of Banking, of Currency Bills, of 
Taxation, as well as the man whose life has been spent in the practical 
consideration of these things? Does he believe the average man, with 
good intentions, is really the fitting representative of our civilization when 
we are called upon to arrange delicate treaties and understandings that 
concern great nations such as Russia, with the complicated race persecu- 
tion and trade relations? 

Again, are men of the Bryan type congenial to him, and is his theory 
that he finds in men like Bryan, and those whom he allows Bryan to select, 
the true type of the national consciousness which is to be allowed its full 
and public expression? That the majority is now, at last, to have its full 
representation through the choice of our President of the instruments 
with which he works? 

Of course, we have begun to see only too clearly that Primaries, Con- 
ventions, Elections have filled our offices with the average man, who re- 
ceives his training as he " goes along," and leams his experience at the ex- 
pense of a high standard in public life and with the wasteful misusing of 
the taxpayer's money. Our better instruments have been largely the men 
chosen or appointed, as a sort of filtration of representation, to Commis- 
sions, on Boards, or to the Bench. Now, Wilson's theory is to discriminate 
against the expert, to appoint the same sort of man as that chosen by 
the electorate. The people of my generation realize, for we have seen so 
much change of opinion during the past sixty years, that now, and only 
now, for the first time, is the democratic idea so thoroughly expressed in 
the French Revolution, appearing as the recognized method of govern- 
mental selection. 

L. M. Perkins. 

"INTENSIVE" FARMING. 

Jacksonville, Texas. 

Sir, — In a letter in your November issue, a writer signing herself 
Catherine M. Tainst, describes the suffering and disappointment of the 
poor homesteaders in the cold Northwest and pertinently asks what we are 
going to do about this question of helping our citizens to acquire a home 
of their own. There is no question that this is the most important subject 
to be considered by the thinking public to-day. 

The conditions your correspondent speaks of have been brought about 
more by ignorance than anything else, and if we are to accomplish any 
permanent good in this quarter we must strike at the root of this trouble. 

First, we must all realize that farming is a science or rather a collection 
of applied sciences, and that even though one should devote all his life 
to the study of the subject there is a vast amount of knowledge for him to 
learn. And after learning the secrets of soil chemistry, plant breeding, 
and stock raising, the modern farmer without a ready market, easy of 
access both for buying supplies and selling his products, finds himself 
under a handicap sufficiently strong to neutralize all his success in the 
production departments. This question of markets is the one which caused, 
the failure of these Western homesteaders, for who without capital to 
operate upon and situated nineteen miles from market could expect to 
succeed? 

Now in Texas we are meeting this question by urging " intensive " rather 



